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Business continued to move along a high plateau in 
April, although further signs of faltering were in evi- 
dence. The index of industrial production, after seasonal 
adjustment, showed a one point decline to 145 (1947-49 = 
100) and manufacturing employment fell by 130,000. The 
upward movement of stock prices was the most notable 
exception to the general pattern among the leading short- 
term indicators. 

The decline in industrial production and in manufac- 
turing employment reflected decreases in a number of 
important segments. Steel experienced further reduction 
in operations as the anticipated spring increase in orders 
by auto manufacturers failed to materialize. Output of 
motor vehicles fell below March and goals for the year 
were subjected to readjustment downward. Declines in 
electric power output in the latter part of the month 
associated with reduced industrial activity wiped out 
gains made in March and carried further in early May. 
Carloadings, with allowance for seasonal factors, were 
down from March and were well below the previous 
April. Comparisons of 1957 first quarter production with 
first and fourth quarter 1956 are presented on page 5. 

Department store sales in April appeared to be well 
below March and about the same as last April after 
adjustment for the late Easter and other seasonal factors. 
Sales for the year through April 27 were 2 percent above 
the corresponding period a year ago. When allowance is 
made for price increases over the year, it is evident that 
physical volume of the big stores has fallen. 


Construction Up Seasonally 


Spending for new construction increased seasonally 
by 10 percent in April to $3.5 billion, reflecting gains of 
6 percent in private and 20 percent in public construc- 
tion. Outlays for new dwellings and for public utilities 
made the biggest gains in the private sector, while schools 
and highways led in the public sector. 

The value of new construction put in place during 
the first four months of this year amounted to $12.5 
billion, an increase of 2 percent over the same period 
last year. The gain was entirely the result of expanded 
public construction, private outlays having declined 1 per- 
cent over the year. Total physical volume of construction 
was down somewhat, since prices rose distinctly more than 
expenditures. The decline in private construction spend- 
ing during the year was primarily the result of an 11 


17 percent for store building. T 
by gains in industrial and most other types of nonresi- 
dential building and in public utilities construction. 
Increases of 2 to 45 percent were made in all segments 
of public construction, with the major gains being made 
by schools, sewer and water systems, and conservation 
projects. 


Consumer Debt Down Slightly 


Total consumer debt declined by $10 million in March 
as a gain of $40 million in installment debt was more 
than offset by a decline in noninstallment debt. 

The increase in installment debt was only a fifth as 
large as that of the previous March and less than a tenth 
as much as in March, 1955, but all three ran counter to 
the seasonal pattern. The recent expansion reflected net 
additions to outstanding automobile paper of $91 million 
and to personal loans of $61 million; these more than 
compensated for declines of $107 million in other con- 
sumer goods paper and $5 million in repair and moderni- 
zation loans. Noninstallment debt declined by $50 million 
as charge accounts fell $162 million while single-payment 
loans rose $94 million and service credit $18 million. 


Manufacturers’ Sales Down 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, manufacturers’ sales 
of $28.9 billion in March showed a decline of $200 
million from February, although they were still 5 percent 
above March of last year. All of the decline in the month 
came in durable-goods industries. 

Inventories of manufacturers continued their upward 
drift in March, reaching a total of $52.2 billion on an 
adjusted basis. The increase of $350 million over Feb- 
ruary was about evenly divided between durable- and 
mondurable-goods industries. New orders of $27.8 billion, 
when seasonally adjusted, were 1 percent below the pre- 
ceding month and 3 percent below January, all of the 
decreases from February to March coming in the dur- 
able-goods industries. 

Seasonal adjustment of sales by wholesalers and by 
retailers revealed a slight contraction between February 
and March. After a similar allowance for seasonal 
factors, inventories of retailers were down $200 million 
from February, while those of wholesalers were un- 
changed. 
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The Position of Great Britain 


The British government has recently published its 
annual Economic Survey and a “White Paper” on the 
new defense plan to be put into effect over a five-year 
period.” These publications are very revealing as to the 
position of Great Britain, and they have implications of 
far-reaching significance for American policies as well. 
In each case, the official presentation tends to put the 
best light on the conditions and policies described. Less 
favorable interpretations may be placed on many points, 
and when this is done, it is possible to perceive signals of 
danger against which the Western world should try to be 
prepared. 


Survey of Disinflation 

In the Economic Survey the discussion of recent de- 
velopments runs largely in terms of what policy did or 
did not accomplish. This tends to divert attention from 
the fact that many things simply happen, for reasons 
beyond control, and often in spite of policies rather than 
because of them. The extreme surge of the investment 
boom through 1955 was of this character, and the subse- 
quent letdown in the latter part of 1956 went distinctly 
beyond what was considered desirable. 

Developments in the United Kingdom have been in 
large measure parallel with those experienced in this 
country, though the disturbances of the steel strike and 
the international turmoil of last fall have extended our 
investment boom, giving an impression that changes 
there are running ahead of similar changes here. The 
question may be raised, Why hasn’t the turmoil also 
extended the boom there? It appears that the revelation 
of Britain’s military and political weakness was a shock 
to confidence there, whereas our business concerns some- 
how seemed to gain new assurance as to the desirability 
of pushing ahead. 

The term disinflation implies moving from a state of 
inflation to one of high prosperity without continuing 
price increases. In the UK, pressure of excess demand 
was lifted from most branches of industry, but elim- 
inating it “did no more than moderate the rises in prices 
and wages.” “Retail prices rose about 5 percent between 
1955 and 1956, though only about 3 percent during the 


* Articles in The Economist summarize and discuss these 
papers: “Survey of Disinflation,” April 6, and “Towards Col- 
lective Defense,” April 13. Quotations under the correspond- 
ing headings are from these articles. 


course of 1956 itself.” “Labor costs rose by roughly 10 
percent.” 

With the rise in wages, personal income was sharply 
higher, but there was very little increase in consumption. 
Savings rose by almost half from 1955, to 10 percent of 
disposable personal income in 1956. 

After allowance for the effects of price increases, 
output showed no significant advance over 1955. Less 
than one-fourth of a 7 percent increase in gross national 
product remains when the data are put on a constant 
price basis. “Whatever increase there was seems to have 
come from agriculture and from increased activity in 
distribution — not from industry.” Manufacturing out- 
put fell slightly, by just over 1 percent. Manufacturing 
employment was also lowered in a mild industrial reces- 
sion. Unemployment rose by over 100,000 from early 
1956 to early 1957, but was still only 114 percent of the 
labor force. 

Fixed investment as a whole was higher in 1956, 
although residential construction declined. Most of the 
increase took the form of new plant and equipment for 
private industry, and on the whole, industry was working 
somewhat below capacity during the year, 

A brief summary of developments, which applies to 
our situation as well as theirs, is as follows: Production 
has leveled off but investment in plant and equipment 
has continued at a high rate, progressing toward the 
accumulation of excess capacity. Final demand in physi- 
cal volume terms has slackened, but wages and prices 
have continued up. 

These are not the conditions of stable prosperity 
without inflation. They are typical of the final stages of 
a business boom, in the course of which producers have 
wishfully come to persuade themselves that they can 
prosper by raising prices even though growth in the 
demand for their products is no longer in evidence. 
Viewed in this light, the Economic Survey’s conclusion 
as to prospects for this country seems but a forlorn hope: 
“Generally speaking, no great change from the present 
prosperous conditions seems likely, one way or the 
other.” 


Some Aspects of International Relations 


The most encouraging change in Britain’s position in 
1956 was the improvement in its export trade. Not only 
did exports advance sharply, but the gains were of the 
kind desired — largely in capital equipment and in trade 
with North America. With imports holding about level, 
the net foreign balance on current account shifted from 
a substantial deficit to a surplus about three times as 
large, representing a total swing of close to $900 million. 

Even this happy result bears qualification: Total 
world trade increased even more rapidly, so that Britain’s 
share declined. Recent developments — such as intensified 
competition, the appearance of excess capacity in other 
countries, and the formation of the Common Market — 
offer no assurance of continued gains. “Moreover, with 
the crisis of confidence over the Suez adventure, there 
was a considerable outflow of miscellaneous capital and 
big reductions in overseas holdings of sterling. Britain 
suffered large losses of gold and dollars. ... The po- 
litical adventure cost the reserves more than a virtuous 
year of disinflation had increased them.” 

The failure of the Suez adventure was largely due, 
of course, to United States opposition. The British did 
not accept our State Department’s view that Nasser could 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


ASSEMBLY-LINE HOMES 


The word “prefab” may have stood for the “bargain 
basement” of architecture a few years ago. But today 
“prefabs” are no joke. Last year one out of every 10 
new one-family houses and one out of 12 new houses 
sold were prefabricated. 

There are various definitions for “prefabs” but the 
broadest, which fits all types, specifies that some cutting 
and assembling of the framework is done in a factory 
before reaching the site of erection. 

Although the prefabricated home is considered by the 
average citizen to be a postwar innovation, its idea is 
not new. Historians cite Biblical references to it. It is 
known that Hannibal carried prefabricated barracks to 
Spain when he invaded the Iberian peninsula in 231 B.C. 
One of the earliest prefabricated homes to be constructed 
in this country was that erected by Thomas Edison in 
1886 at Fort Myers, Florida, where he spent the winters. 

There have been numerous attempts to establish pre- 
fabrication as’ conventional procedure in this country in 
the last 75 years, and one firm has been continuously in 
business for 65 years. But prefabrication did not gain 
much importance until transportation facilities, market 
acceptance, and financing and production techniques 
jelled together in a workable combination about a score 
of years ago. 


Factors in Prefab Growth 


A major point favoring today’s prefab is that the cost 
is often somewhat lower than that of conventional houses. 
Because prefabricators can mass produce certain pieces 
through improved methods of precision-cutting, assem- 
bling, and so on, their product can be shuttled from factory 
to site and fully completed within an average of four to 
five weeks. This rapid transition from raw board to a 
turn-key product means quicker turnover for the manu- 
facturer and a lower price for those consumers who live 
near the source of supply. However, when long dis- 
tances are involved the savings are gobbled up by ship- 
ment costs. 

The buyer may purchase a prefab anywhere in a wide 
price range. Prefabricated homes varied from $4,700 to 
$40,000 in 1955, excluding cost of land. The most popular 
models were in the $8,000-$12,000 bracket. In the same 
year, new one-family houses of all types were concen- 
trated in the $12,000-$20,000 price range. 

Another favorable point is that the prefabs have 
climinated the telltale earmarks of a factory-built home. 
The “box-like” look is gone. Numerous variations from 
basic walls, roofs, ceilings, and partitions may be intro- 
duced at the site. And the prefabricators can provide non- 
factory features such as brick or stone veneer and a 
variety of colors and floor plans. 

The Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ports that, in almost all cases, financing the purchase of 
a prefab house is no more difficult than financing other 
types of new housing. Experience of the past decade has 
shown that lenders are becoming more responsive to 
prefab buyers. They know in advance the exact quality 


of the house they are financing, because prefabs are 
designed, engineered, and manufactured in accordance 
with exacting factory standards. Shortly after World 
War II, lenders were somewhat skeptical of prefabs 
largely because of the unsatisfactory prewar experience 
with panel products. For this reason, many manufacturers 
were forced to establish their own financing companies. 
A recent survey by PHMI indicates that nearly one- 
fourth of its members still maintain these companies. 

Finally, the prefab industry must give partial credit 
for its success to the general postwar housing boom. 
The high construction activity has been related to in- 
creases in population, rising per capita income, shifts in 
population, and a prosperous economic climate in which 
home buyers expect continuing job prospects. These 
prosperous conditions were closely coupled with general 
availability of credit in the form of low interest rates 
and long-maturity mortgages. 


State and National Developments 


About 300 companies are turning out prefabs today. 
Most make fewer than 500 a year but the biggest turns 
out more than 20,000. Since 1946 some 621,000 prefabs 
have been sold and nearly two million people live in them. 
Last year, 94,000 were produced, 10 percent of all new 
single-family dwellings. 

Although prefabricated homes have gained national 
acceptance, the great prefab belt is located in the Mid- 
western states. Illinois is the center of this belt. The 
State had 10 prefab manufacturers in 1955, and an esti- 
mated 15 additional manufacturers employed assembly- 
line techniques but did not consider themselves “true” 
prefabricators. 

Illinois ranks higher in prefab houses put in place 
than in number of manufacturers. It ranked fourth in 
total number of “true” prefabricators but was second in 
the nation in total prefab homes put in place with 7,954 
in 1956, an all-time high for the State. The value of 
these completed homes erected by the State’s 600 builder- 
dealers was estimated at $93 million. 

The prefab industry has found entry into the Chicago 
metropolitan area difficult despite the rapid postwar con- 
ventional housing construction rate in this region. Only 
recently has a toehold been achieved there, starting in 
1953 near Carpentersville, where more than 2,000 prefab 
homes have been constructed to create the community of 
Meadowdale, 35 miles southwest of Chicago. Since then, 
numerous subdivisions have been opened in and near 
Chicago by contractors turned prefabricators. Also, some 
of the regular prefab manufacturers who sell single units 
through dealers have moved into the area. 

Thus, the postwar era has seen a growing trend 
toward prefab homes and toward application of newer, 
more efficient methods provided by prefabrication, both 
points demonstrating basic changes in construction tech- 
nology. Methods used by prefabricators are likely to be- 
come more widely used because prefabrication is a way 
in which home builders can gain efficiency. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 
Percentage changes February, 1957, to March, 1957 
[ T T T 2 ee | It March change from 
COAL PRODUCTION = 1957 Feb. | March 
1957 1956 | 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income'............. 337.6" + 0.3} + 6.0 
Manufacturing! 
52.2" >| + 1.2 | +10.8 
rivate residential.......... : — 3. — 9. 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS ANARSED Private nonresidential....... 16.5 + + 8.8 
14.1 — 3.1] +12.6 é 
NA. Foreign trade! 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise exports........ 20. 1° + 4.3 | +23.1 P 
Merchandise imports........ 12.0° — 9.8); — 3.3 
Excess of exports........... 8.1¢ +35.8 |+106.8 
Consumer credit outstanding’. . t 
| Installment credit.......... 31.3% + 0.1] + 7.4 
Business loans?............... 31.45 | + 3.7] 413.2 P 
Cash farm income’............ 24.0 —20.9| + 2.9 t 
Indexes t 
Combined index............ 146" 0.0| + 3.5 
Durable manufactures....... 163" — 0.6| + 3.8 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. ... 131* 0.0/ + 2.3 C 
135* + 3.1] + 4.7 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
March Percentage Production workers......... 106 —- 0.5| — 0.7 o 
Dicias 1957 change from Factory worker earnings* li 
(1947-49 Feb. March Average hours worked....... 100 — 0.5| — 1.0 fe 
= 100) 1957 1956 Average hourly earnings... .. 154 0.0; + 5.1 
Average weekly earnings..... 155 — 0.5| + 4.1 S: 
Electric 219.8 + + 3.0 Construction contracts awarded*® 
Coal production?.............. 81.3 — 4.9] 7.3 Department store sales’... .. .. 127" + 1.6) + 4.1 uy 
Employment — manufacturing’. .| 107.7 — 1.2 Consumer price index*......... 119 + 0.2) + 3.7 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing) 155.5" | + 0.2} + 5.1 Wholesale prices* 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 123.0 | + 4.2] + 3.4 All commodities............ 117 — 0.1) + 3.6 R 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 121.6 + 0.1} + 3.3 Farm products............. 89 0.0/ + 2:5 bi 
Construction contracts awarded® | 370.1 +21.3 na. Foods. 104 — 0.2) + 4.5 
193.7 | +20.7| + 6.4 Other. 125 — 0.1] + 3.6 
76.0 + 1.3.| + 1.3 Farm prices* 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 300.5 | +22.1 | +28.0 Received by farmers........ 87 + 1.2) + 3.6 
Petroleum production”. ........ 131.2 + 9.5 | + 3.9 Paid by farmers............ 118 0.0) + 5.4 
1 Fed. Power Comm.; Ill. Dept. of Mines; Ill. Dept. of Labor; To 
* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; *>U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; *F. W. 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; # Federal Reserve Board; *U. S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; ? Fed. Res. Bd.; * il. Crop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; °F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Assn.; “Ill. Geol. Survey. _ ® Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. © Data are ee Fe TR 
__* February data; comparisons relate oe Temmery. 1957, and February, ruary, 1957; comparisons relate to January, 1957, and February, 1956. EQ 
1956. » Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. n.a. Not available. 
MA 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
PA! 
1957 1956 sie 
Item CHI 
Apr. 20 Apr. 13 Apr. 6 Mar. 30 Mar. 23 Apr. 21 3 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,700 1,650 1,600 1,762 1,723 1,631 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 11,485 11,695 11,693 11,694 11,723 10,894 FOC 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 143 149 154 153 162 153 To 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. 7,551 7,442 7,614 7,786 7,818 7,130 PRI 
1947-49=100....... 134 134 135 137 139 143 ME) 
thous. of cars....... 687 674 644 695 686 763 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 128 122 113 112 113 113 TE) 
Commodity prices, wholesale: APF 
a 1947-49=100....... 117.2 117.2 117.0 117.0 116.9 113. 6* 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 125.3 125.3 125.4 125.3 125.3 121.6* PRC 
1947-49=100....... 89.1 89.2 88.5 88.6 88.8 91.9 
Finance: 
mil. of dol...........| 31,547 31,354 31,322 31,443 31,579 27,770 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 302 308 231 290 318 252 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. ® Monthly index for April, 1956. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Production 


Except for a slight upward spurt in December which 
was eliminated in January, manufacturing production 
remained unchanged on a high plateau between October 
and March. As shown by the chart, total manufacturing 
output in the first quarter was up about 2 percent over its 
year-ago level, but the gain is attributable mainly to two 
industries, transportation equipment and machinery. Out- 
put of transportation equipment fell sharply in the first 
half of last year and then recovered in the last half to 
a December peak that was sustained in the first quarter. 
On the downside, the larger declines were in textiles and 
apparel, which tended downward throughout last year, 
and lumber and lumber products, which have been de- 
clining more or less steadily since early 1955. 

On the whole, gains from a year ago were not ex- 
tended from the fourth quarter. Transportation equip- 
ment averaged higher, and output of chemicals and 
petroleum products continued to rise, in part in response 
to the international situation affecting oil supply. The 
steady advance in output of machinery associated with 
the plant and equipment boom evident since mid-1954 
was reversed, and declines that were already under way 
in 1956 continued into the first quarter. 


GNP Advance Limited 


Gross national product moved up in the first quarter 
of 1957 to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $427 bil- 
lion. The advance of $3.3 billion compares with the 1956 
fourth quarter gain of $10 billion and advances of about 
$5 billion in each of the two preceding quarters. 

Personal consumption expenditures continued to move 
up strongly and government expenditures contributed 
considerably to the gain as they did in the fourth quarter. 
Record exports pushed net foreign investment to $4.0 
billion from $2.4 billion in the preceding quarter. 


MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


Ist Qtr. 4thQtr. Ist Otr. 
1957 1956 1956 


Gross national product.......... 427.1 423.8 403.4 
Personal consumption......... 275.0 270.9 261.7 
Durable goods.............. 35.9 34.8 34.8 
Nondurable goods........... 136.4 134.7 130.5 
Domestic investment.......... 63.3 68.5 63.1 
New construction........... aa. 32.9 32.6 
Producers’ durable equipment eo Bs 26.4 
Change in business inventories —1.2 4.1 4.1 
Nonfarm inventories only. . n.a. 4.4 4.2 
Foreign investment............ 4.0 2.4 ne 
Government purchases......... 84.9 82.0 78.5 
INCOME AND SAVINGS 
Disposable personal income..... . . 295.4 293.3 280.2 
20.4 22.4 18.6 


. Offsetting the elements of advance was a $5 billion 
drop in private investment, reflecting the halt in inven- 
tory accumulation in the first quarter. In the fourth 
quarter, accumulation amounted to over $4 billion. Con- 
struction expenditures continued downward and outlays 
for producers’ durable equipment rose by only a half 
billion dollars, the smallest increase since the two-year 
push to add to capacity got started early in 1955, 


Profit Margins Maintained in 1956 


Sales of manufacturing corporations in 1956 totaled 
more than $300 billion, up about $30 billion from 1955. 
However, costs and expenses of doing business in 1956 
increased almost as much as sales, with the result that 
profits before taxes rose only moderately last year. After 
taxes, profits per dollar of sales were about the same as 
in 1955 —5.3 cents versus 5.4 in 1955. 

The margin of profit for the durable 
goods group as a whole dropped from 5.7 
percent in 1955 to 5.2 percent in 1956. The 
motor vehicle and equipment group, after 
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experiencing a record year in 1955, had 
drops in sales and profits after taxes of 12 
and 35 percent respectively. As a result, the 
rate of return on sales declined to 5.2 per- 
cent from 6.9 percent in 1955. The iron and 
steel industry, despite the midsummer strike, 
experienced higher sales and earnings, but 
again because of a greater relative increase 
in operating costs, profit margin dipped from 
7.2 to 6.7 percent. The furniture, nonferrous 
metals, fabricated metal products, machin- 
ery, and miscellaneous groups were the only 
durable goods industries registering improve- 
ment in profit margins last year. 

In contrast to durables, in the nondurable 
goods industries, only two major groups, 
chemicals and leather products, had declines 
in profit margins. The group as a whole in- 
creased its margin of profit after taxes from 
5.1 percent in 1955 to 5.3 percent last year. 
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i 
6-4 0 4 
1ST QTR., 1956 TO 1957 


* No change. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


4™ QTr., 1956 TO STQTR., 1957 


Foreign Assistance 


United States foreign assistance pro- 
grams provided foreign countries with $4.9 
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billion of goods and services and cash in 1956. This was 
8 percent more than in 1955, as both military and other 
transfers increased during the year. Military grants and 
credits accounted for about 55 percent of the total, some- 
what more than in 1955. 

The increase in nonmilitary assistance resulted from 
a rise in the sale of agricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies. Accumulation of unspent currencies amounts 
in effect to additional short-term credits to foreign 
countries. By the end of 1956 agricultural commodities 
amounting to nearly $2 billion had been delivered for 
foreign currencies since the inception of the program in 
1954. At the end of last year, the government held 
unspent currencies acquired under the programs amount- 
ing to $1.1 billion. During 1956 currency expenditures 
amounted to $500 million, about double 1955. Most of this 
was converted to nonmilitary grants and credits. 


The Position of Great Britain 
(Continued from page 2) 
be controlled or eliminated by economic pressures alone. 
They moved to enforce the existing agreement on Suez, 
but in the face of multiple threats of interference and 
nonsupport were unable to carry it off. 

Our differences with the British may be summed up 
in two words—colonialism and oil. The nationalization 
of the Suez Canal occurred in retaliation for joint action 
by Britain and the United States; but Washington de- 
cided to accept the Egyptian case against “imperialist” 
aggression. We consistently maintain, of course, the right 
of nations to take over private property with just com- 
pensation, but this was not a clear-cut exercise of the 
right. The Suez Canal was a facility vested with public 
interests extending far beyond the Egyptian borders. 
Nasser’s promise of compensation could no more be de- 
pended upon than the agreement he abrogated. In fact, 
the only real compensation possible—namely, unre- 
stricted passage through the Canal on reasonable terms 
— was better guaranteed before he acted. 

The desire to enlarge our industry’s control over 
Near East oil reserves represents in many ways a more 
plausible explanation for our policy. Unfortunately, the 
course of that policy does not offer any assurance of 
control. Our stand rules out international police action 
by the United Nations as well as by individual countries. 
It is an invitation for have-not countries to gamble for 
any advantage that might be gained at the expense of 
others and to play off East against West as best suits 
the game. This was the difficulty in the first place, and 
it has not been corrected by the threat of force in the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. Instead of letting Nasser and his 
ilk discover that excessive self-seeking may lead to self- 
destruction, given the existing distribution of power, our 
policy encourages disruption of the kind of relations 
that might make peaceful coexistence possible. The semi- 
comic threats of Panama to take over still another canal 
put painful emphasis on the whole fiasco. 

For Britain, it was more tragedy than fiasco. Their 
future depends upon fuel and power resources beyond 
those immediately available. The events of the recent 
past seem to have demonstrated that there is no overseas 
source of supply that can be depended upon in an emer- 
gency. The only British alternative under these conditions 
is rapid development of atomic energy sources, and 
despite warnings of unresolved problems in this area, 
they have decided to push ahead vigorously toward com- 
pletion of a greatly enlarged program. 


Towards Collective Defense 

The new British defense plan is based partly on eco- 
nomic considerations and partly on recognition of the 
changing character and locus of military power in a 
world in which “new and ever-more powerful weapons 
have been succeeding each other at an increasing rate.” 
It is expected that “this plan, while helping to relieve the 
strain on the economy, will produce compact all-regular 
forces of the highest quality, armed and organized on the 
most up-to-date lines.” 

The basic theory underlying the new plan is what is 
known in this country as massive retaliation. It places 
primary reliance upon the threat of atomic destruction 
as the “great deterrent” to aggression. Britain’s role, 
under this concept, shifts from that of a country with 
large conventional army and navy forces capable of in- 
vading and occupying foreign territory to that of an 
advance base for rocket launching. Forces may be 
adjusted in accordance with this concept because the 
initial outbreak of global war will be so devastating that 
attempts to plan “broken-back” operations for the fol- 


lowing stages are pointless. Thus, there will no longer be . 


a need for conscription; the forces to be maintained 
will be smaller, but better-trained and specialized in 
handling the new weapons. Consciousness of the difficul- 
ties of supplying these weapons and of their high cost is 
implicit in the White Paper’s statement, “The free world 
is today mainly dependent for its protection on the 
nuclear capacity of the United States.” 

Some spokesmen for the NATO alliance denounced 
the manner in which the new defense plan was unilater- 
ally announced without prior consultation. It would be 
farfetched to think that the British have any real inter- 
est in breaking the alliance. What has been done in that 
direction was done by us in the Suez crisis. It would also 
be mistaken to think that they are reacting in pique to 
shift the burden to the country with the arrogance to 
decide whether or not it will support its allies. Neverthe- 
less, the implication is clear that we must accede to a 
collective effort, mutually planned and determined, or 
complete our withdrawal into a lone-wolf role. 

Assuming that we go along, there is a real danger in 
going too far in the elimination of conventional arms. 
In small wars the atomic weapons should still be ruled 
out, but this is hardly possible if forces and equipment 
of the older types are not available. The thought that 
atomic weapons might be used in such situations but 
restricted to tactical warheads, without resort to the 
H-bomb, seems but another forlorn hope. 

Thermonuclear war in this shrinking world is com- 
pared with a duel in a small room, with the contestants 
armed with grenades. The fighters may for a time con- 
fine themselves to their natural physical equipment, but 
if one is being strangled, he may well decide in despera- 
tion that he cannot be much worse off by exploding his 
grenade behind the other’s back. 

It would seem that everything should be subordinated 
to minimizing the risk of irremediable catastrophe. Both 
sides are now indulging in the practice of shaking their 
nuclear warheads in the faces of potential enemies — 
witness the warnings issued by the Russians to countries 
that are the hosts for our outlying bases. 

The British decision leaves them with nothing but 
the atom. Our policy is headed in the same direction. It 
makes sense only if we are at the same time acting in 
other ways to ensure that global war will never be 
necessary. Is this what we are doing? VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Unexplored Market 


Private and public institutions are now being studied 
as a possible outlet for growing supplies of soybeans. 
Despite prospects of a record domestic and export de- 
mand for soybeans, the United States Department of 
Agriculture foresees a substantial increase in the national 
year-end stocks. The report on April 1 stocks in all 
storage positions shows a 1957 rise of nearly 23 percent 
over the same time in 1956, the previous high. Another 
indicator of continued year-end gains is the further ex- 
pansion of soybean acreage in 1957, 3.5 percent over 1956. 

The high-protein value and low cost of soybeans 
make them unusually appropriate for institutional feed- 
ing. The addition of three pounds of soy flour to every 
100 pounds of meat and cereal products could provide a 
valuable protein supplement. In order to measure the 
market potential, the Agricultural Marketing Service 
studied 16 public and private institutions which recorded 
nutrient content as well as the cost of all foods during 
a survey period. Only three institutions had sublevel 
protein allowances. In order to supply four ounces of 


_ protein in the diet, the 16 institutions spent from 53 
cents to $1.09 for meat, poultry, and fish products and . 


14 to 60 cents for cereal products. Soy flour, at a cost of 
5 to 10 cents, can furnish an equal protein content. Its 
use could, therefore, result in a substantial saving. 


The New Look 


Your establishment can wear that “new look” from 
floor to roof with the aid of the following products. Peel 
"N Stick, a vinyl or rubber floor tile, has been introduced 
by Robbins Floor Products, Inc., of Tuscumbia, Alabama. 
This resilient flooring can be applied over smooth sur- 
faces such as linoleum by peeling off the protective 
layer of polyethylene-treated paper and placing the ad- 
hesive-coated tile in place. As neither rolling nor drying 
is necessary, furniture can be replaced immediately. 

Walls can be refurbished with a new wood-fiber 


‘product developed by the Minnesota and Ontario Paper 


Company, 500 Investors Building, Minneapolis 2. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, Insulite Primed Siding 
looks, feels, and works like wood, yet does not have 
surface or structural grain, knots, or slivers and will not 
split from nailing. Made from native aspen, this material 
is useful for commercial and residential building purposes 
and serves as either horizontal or vertical siding. 

The modern look is gained when Ranchline shingles 
top off a structure. Designed to accentuate the long low 
lines of the ranch-type structure, these asphalt strip 
shingles are 50 percent longer than standard sizes, with 
a shadow band emphasizing the narrow horizontal effect. 
Further information is available from Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector Street, 
New York 6. 


Market Analysis Aid 


A new addition to the list of marketing aids for busi- 
ness firms, large and small, was recently announced by 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce. Market Analysis 
Tools — County Business Patterns is a 40-page publica- 
tion describing practical methods for applying data from 


County Business Patterns. Mr. Weeks stated that this 
publication is the first issued by the Department of Com- 
merce which explains in detail how to measure sales 
potentials by county, state, and region for consumer and 
industrial goods through the use of the statistics in 
County Business Patterns. The publication is available 
for 20 cents from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Sales Finance Companies 


All sales and personal finance companies were sur- 
veyed by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in mid-1955. The sales finance group included 
those companies having one-half or more of their con- 
sumer receivables in loans for automobiles, other con- 
sumer goods, or repairs and modernization. Companies 
with one-half or more of their consumer receivables in 
personal loans were classified as personal finance. Al- 
though the sales group accounted for about 30 percent 
of the 8,000 companies in the combined groups, its $7.3 
billion in outstanding consumer loans represented 70 per- 
cent of the combined outstanding loans. 

The sales group was composed mainly of single office 
companies (see chart). However, the 10 largest sales 
companies held 70 percent of the consumer receivables 
for the entire group. The total consumer loans of these 
10, much larger than the top 10 personal finance com- 
panies, averaged $520 million in mid-1955, 


SALES FINANCE COMPANIES, MID-1955 
DISTRIBUTION 


NUMBER OF 
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Source: Federal Reserve. Bulletin, April, 1957. 
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EFFECTS OF TIGHT MONEY ON HOME BUILDING 


ELMER P. LOTSHAW 
Associate Professor of Management, Washington University 


The past year has witnessed a 16 percent decline in 
private nonfarm residential housing starts. This decline 
in housing starts, which began in January, 1955, has 
been ascribed, in part at least, to the “tight” money 
situation. 

The purpose of this presentation is to inquire as to 
the manner and extent to which a relative tightening of 
monetary conditions affects private nonfarm residential 
construction. In particular, the question is raised as to 
the manner in which conditions in the money and capital 
markets are reflected in the mortgage market, and how 
changes in these markets in turn affect residential con- 
struction. 


Shifting Demand Vs. Financial Stringency 


While emphasizing that monetary considerations have 
an important influence on house building, it is not im- 
plied either that “real” factors which produce shifts in 
the demand for housing have been of no consequence 
or that increases in costs have had no restrictive effects. 

Some argue that, although monetary conditions have 
had some influence, the decline in home building has been 
largely due to a downward shift in demand produced by 
real factors. The real factors include such things as the 
quantity, quality, and location of existing homes; popu- 
lation and household growth; geographic shifts in popu- 
lation, real income, and consumer preferences regarding 
housing versus other goods. It is difficult to assess the 
effects of recent changes in these factors. Most have not 
changed greatly, but their contributions may be somewhat 
lower than at the peak. 

Increases in the price of houses may also have re- 
duced the number built. There is no necessary conflict 
between those emphasizing monetary considerations and 
those stressing the influence of price increases, because 
both factors operate to restrict the quantity purchased 
in the same manner. If, however, it is claimed that the 
decline was largely the consequence of a downward shift 
in the demand schedule produced by real factors, then a 
substantial difference in explanation exists. 

For the purpose at hand, it is not necessary to argue 
that real factors have been of no consequence. Rather, 
it is only necessary to show that demand for new homes 
is such that the quantity purchased is sensitive to changes 
in credit conditions in the mortgage market. Credit 
conditions in the mortgage market have changed sub- 
stantially in the past three years. In 1954 and early 1955 
there was an abundance of little-or-no-down-payment 
loans with 25-30 year maturities, whereas 1956 witnessed 
the virtual disappearance of such funds. It will be argued 
that this change in credit conditions alone explains a 
substantial portion of the decline in home building. 

The factors which are most important in explaining 
the extent to which residential construction is sensitive 
to a relative tightening in the money and, more im- 
portant, the capital markets are (1) the overwhelming 
importance of institutional lenders and (2) the extent 
of Federal government intervention in the field through 
the FHA and GI programs, the activities of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System (FHLBS) and the Federal 
National Mortgage Association (FNMA). 


Importance of Institutional Lenders 


Institutional lenders, which have long been important 
as suppliers of mortgage money, have substantially in- 
creased their participation in the mortgage market since 
the end of World War II. Grebler, in his book Capital 
Formation in Residential Real Estate, indicates that the 
proportion of nonfarm residential mortgages held by 
institutional lenders. increased from 67 percent in 1945 to 
84 percent in 1952. This has worked toward creating a 
national mortgage market and tends to make the avail- 
ability of mortgage money more sensitive to conditions 
in the capital markets. 

As credit conditions tighten in the capital market, 
yields on, different types of investments change relative 
to one another. This change in relative yields influences 
the institutional lenders in two ways. First, changes in 
relative yields alter the attractiveness of alternative in- 
vestments available to certain financial institutions. 
Examples of such institutions are life insurance com- 
panies, mutual savings. banks, and commercial banks 
which make substantial long-term investments other than 


_mortgage loans. Second, changes in relative yields affect 


the amount of funds placed with institutional mortgage 
lenders. Commercial banks, savings and loan associations, 
and mutual savings banks are influenced in this fashion. 

Changes in credit conditions in the capital market are 
reflected through changes in interest rates on new 
government and high-grade corporate securities and cor- 
responding changes in yields on existing securities. In 
the case of new mortgages, however, changes in credit 
conditions are partially reflected through a change in the 
rate of interest and partly through changes in loan-to- 
value ratios, maturities, appraisal values, and in the ratio 
of loan approvals to rejections. 

Over a long period of time interest rates on mortgage 
loans tend to parallel bond yields. In the short run, 
however, mortgage loan interest rates appear stickier 
than bond yields. This causes the spread between the 
higher mortgage loan rates and the lower bond yields to 
increase when bond yields are declining and to decrease 
when bond yields are rising. These spreads are important 
determinants of the extent to which certain institutional 
lenders, particularly life insurance companies and mutual 
savings banks, invest in mortgage loans as opposed to 
other investments. Recently, these institutions have di- 
verted funds away from mortgages. 

Experience of the past five years indicates that a 
general rule may be established regarding the spread 
required by institutional investors, particularly insurance 
companies and mutual savings banks. At present the cost 
of servicing loans, home office expenses, and risk con- 
siderations make necessary a net differential between 
mortgage loan and long-term government bond yields of 
114 to 14% percent. Government restrictions on the rates 
on insured loans mean that the margin may readily be 
reduced below this minimum. This, of course, is not to be 
interpreted rigidly; the required yield will vary some- 
what over time. Also, mortgage lending by particular 
institutions will be influenced by policies regarding the 
balance desired in their investment portfolios. 
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Effect of Interest Rate Changes 


As is true of other large purchases by individuals, 
the immediate cash payment and monthly installments 
required of the buyer are of much greater importance in 
influencing purchases of old and new homes in the short 
run than are the price and the rate of interest per se. 
Indeed, changes in price and the mortgage loan rates are 
important mainly through their influence on the initial 
cash outlay and monthly installments. 

Interest rate changes have another effect through 
influencing the price of new, as compared with existing, 
homes. If the prospective real return on an existing 
asset is unchanged, a higher money rate of interest will 
tend to reduce its market value. The man who must sell 
one to purchase another is adversely affected. Owners of 
old homes can feel “locked in” in the same,manner as 
holders of long-term bonds when interest rates rise. 

With persons who are buying a house for the first 
time this need not be the case. However, a restrictive 
effect may occur when there are legal restrictions on the 
contractual rate of interest which can be charged the 
purchaser, as in the case of FHA and GI loans. Once 
the mortgage lending rate rises above legal contractual 
rates on GI and FHA loans, one or a combination of 
the following things will happen if homes are to be sold: 
(1) the seller absorbs a discount; (2) the buyer pays a 
cash premium which increases his down payment; or 
(3) the appraised value is increased which, if the, loan- 
to-value ratio is not raised, requires the buyer to make 
a higher down payment and to pay larger monthly in- 
stallments. All of these require that the buyer and/or the 
seller pay the lender an amount of cash sufficient to raise 
the effective yield on the investment to the present mar- 
ket rate of interest. Since there is a limited ability to 
manipulate appraised values in the short run, increases 
in interest rates above the legal maximums on GI and 
FHA loans will have a pronounced effect on residential 
construction financed by these types of loans because of: 

(1) Limited willingness of the builder to absorb dis- 
counts which cut into his profit margins; 

(2) Limited cash in the hands of the buyer, which 
restricts the premium he can pay and precludes 
him from considering a conventional loan, at 
least on a comparable home. 

If the government does not step in, the consequence can 
be a substantial decline in residential construction. 


The Role of Government Agencies 


The policies of the FNMA and, to a lesser extent, the 
FHLBS help to determine the extent to which changes 
in the capital market affect the supply side of the 
mortgage market. The FNMA becomes important on the 
supply side of the mortgage market when it acts as a 
primary lender in addition to serving as a secondary 
market facility. An example of this occurred between 
July, 1948, and March, 1950, when the FNMA issued ad- 
vance commitments to purchase FHA and GI mortgages. 
These commitments assured that a par market would 
exist for the permanent mortgages on completed homes 
and hence facilitated construction. The FHLBS, through 
making loans to member savings and loan associations, 
can act to channel more funds into the mortgage market 
than would otherwise be the case under given conditions 


in the capital markets. Increased lending by the Federal 
Home Loan Banks to member savings and loan associa- 
tions need not, of course, guarantee the availability of 
mortgage money on a low down payment, 25-30 year 
maturity basis. 

It should also be noted that isolating mortgage lending 
from changes in general credit conditions will not guar- 
antee that a certain proportion of the nation’s resources 
will be devoted to home construction. If the economy is 
fully employed, liberal credit conditions in the mortgage 
market can be offset by a rise in the price of homes. 

Even with government intervention it is to be ex- 
pected that changes in home building will lag changes in 
credit conditions in the capital markets. It is the general 
practice of builders to secure commitments from the 
mortgage lenders in advance of embarking on a home- 
building project. However, a lag may also exist when 
builders do not operate in this fashion but instead rely on 
being able to secure permanent mortgage financing after 
they have financially committed themselves to a construc- 
tion project. Once a partial investment in the project has 
been made the builder may have little alternative but to 
go ahead even though unforeseen changes in credit con- 
ditions reduce prospective profits. 

It is probable that changes in residential construction 
will lag when conditions in the capital markets are easing 
as well as when they are tightening. The advent of the 
large-scale speculative builder can be a potent force af- 
fecting the possibility of recovery through easing mort- 
gage market conditions. If, as a consequence of reduced 
profits or losses incurred during a period of stringency, 
these builders develop pessimistic expectations regarding 
the future, easier mortgage market conditions may fail to 
stimulate residential construction for a while. 


Government Programs Most Affected 


As a consequence of the sustained demand for capital 
funds and the reversal of the Federal Reserve policy of 
active ease in late 1954, bond yields increased gradually 
in 1955 and rose sharply in 1956. Private nonfarm resi- 
dential housing starts reached a peak of 1,456,000 at 
seasonally adjusted annual rates in December, 1954, and 
declined to 880,000 by March, 1957. Although the decline 
started in January, 1955, the seasonally adjusted rates 
during the first nine months of 1955 were higher than 
during the same period in 1954. Also, it was during the 
latter months of 1955 that FHA and GI starts, expressed 
as a percentage of total starts, declined below their cor- 
responding 1954 levels. 

The decline in total starts in 1956 from the 1955 level 
was exclusively a decline in starts financed by FHA and 
GI loans. FHA and GI financed starts fell from 51 per- 
cent of the total in 1955 to 42 percent in 1956. Starts 
financed by conventional loans were about the same in 
1956 as they were in 1955. 

Although a downward shift in demand may have been 
partly responsible for a decline in home building, it seems 
clear that the tightening of credit was important. Since 
credit is no longer being tightened, this would suggest 
that the decline need not continue at the same rate. A 
general recession in business would, of course, affect 
housing adversely, but residential construction will not 
necessarily be an important factor making for such a 
recession. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Rises were recorded in the leading indicators of Illi- 
nois business activity during March with the exception of 
slight dips in coal production and manufacturing employ- 
ment. Petroleum production increased almost one-tenth; 
advances of more than one-fifth were recorded for con- 
struction contract awards, bank debits, and life insurance 
sales. 

Year-to-year comparisons indicated an increase of 28 
percent in life insurance sales and 18 percent in business 
loans by large Chicago banks. Other indicators showed 
relatively small changes. 


Building Continues to Gain 

The pace of Illinois building continued to grow dur- 
ing 1956 as the valuation of permits issued rose 13 per- 
cent over 1955. More than one-haif of the selected cities 
recorded gains. The actual amount varied considerably by 
area, as is shown on the accompanying chart. In northern 
Illinois the growth was about average for the State with 
two exceptions. Suburban Chicago areas declined slightly, 
whereas building in the Rock Island-Moline area in- 
creased nearly 100 percent. The most extreme changes 
were recorded in central Illinois with Springfield surging 
far ahead and Quincy and Bloomington lagging behind. 
In the south, which had shown little if any growth during 
1955, building rose much above average in 1956. 

Occasional large projects often accounted for most of 
the substantial changes. In Springfield, for example, an 
apartment building, a new nurses home, and an addition 
to the Memorial Hospital of Springfield accounted for 
$4.8 million, nearly half of the 1956 valuations. In con- 


VALUATION OF BUILDING PERMITS 
Percentage change, 1955 to 1956 
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Sources: U.S. Department of Labor and local sources. 


trast, the completion of a large project in Quincy was an 
important factor in the 44 percent decline shown on the 
chart. 


Corporate Farming 

Large farm incomes and large families can make in- 
corporation advantageous, reports Professor Norman 
Krausz of the University of Illinois. Incorporation might 
also be considered under such circumstances as father-son 
arrangements, farm partnerships, or individual farming 
when net income exceeds $15,000 ($10,000 if the farmer 
is'unmarried) or when capital investment is high. The 
major advantages are limited liability; simple transfer of 
ownership; continuity of operation in the event of a 
change in ownership; possible increased efficiency through 
the necessity of accurate records, reports, and prior plan- 
ning; and possible tax reduction. 

The disadvantages outlined are the initial cost and 
franchise taxes — about $225 to incorporate a $100,000 
business with subsequent annual taxes of $50; the formal 
organization requirements; and possible increased income 
taxes. Professor Krausz recommends that the advice of 
an attorney be obtained before incorporating. 


Test Road ; 

Composed of five test loops, the $20 million I!linois 
test highway near Ottawa will be traveled 15 hours a day 
from October, 1957, until the summer of 1960. The proj- 
ect, supervised by the Highway Research Board of the 
National Academy of Sciences, is designed to tést various 
types of highway construction. Four of the five loops, to 
be used to study the effects of heavy vehicular traffic, will 
have six vehicles in each of the two lanes. The axle loads 
will range from 10,000 to 50,000 pounds with many of the 
trucks built especially for the project. The newly added 
fifth loop, designed primarily to gain information to aid 
in the planning of the interstate highway program, will 
have four light vehicles comparable to automobiles and 
pickup trucks in each lane. 

The loops, each a mile and a half in length, will be 
separated by standard parkways and connected at each 
end by turn-arounds for continuous movement. The types 
of highway construction to be tested include 32 rigid and 
40 flexible designs in each of the two parallel pavements, 
and four two-lane simple span test bridges of steel- 
reinforced concrete and prestressed reinforced concrete. 


A New Coal Market 


Illinois coal has been proven suitable for the manu fac- 
ture of metallurgical coke in experiments conducted by 
the State Geological Survey since 1953. By proper blend- 
ing, the combination of eastern low-volatile coal and IIli- 
nois high-volatile coal. has been shown to be successful 
with a wide range of coal proportions. One blend contains 
75 percent Illinois coal and 25 percent eastern. Only the 
Illinois coals having a low sulphur and ash content, such 
as those mined in Jefferson, Franklin, Williamson, and 
Saline counties, can be utilized. 

The successful use of Illinois coal in commercial coke 
plants could result in a considerable increase in its con- 
sumption within the next few years. Another factor tend- 
ing to encourage this would be the cost of transporting 
eastern coal to the State. Further savings in freight might 
be realized with the development of river barge transpor- 
tation facilities to the Chicago steel area. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
March, 1957 
Electric | Estimated 
Building . Depart- Bank Postal + 
Permits! | Fower Con-| Retail’ ment Store | Debitet | Receipts! 
(000) kak) (000) Sales! (000,000) (000) 
wt —20.1 +1 +20.7 43.5 
Percentage change from. . . . (Mar, 1956....] —17.3 +5.3 +3.9 -5 +6.4 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS { 
Ge —18. + +21.4 +4. 
Percentage change from....{Mfar’ +5.6 -5 +6.7 
eb., 1957....| —44. -21.9 + +15. +12.6 
Percentage change from 1956... +160 49.5 +84 
eb., 1957... 3 +8. ab 
Percentage change from. 1956....| —18.0 +46 
eb., 1957....| —67. +29 +13. -9.4 au 
eb., $113. —32. n.a. +8.9 
Percentage change from. +4.4 
eb., —5. —25. n.a. +17.0 —2. 
Percentage change from 1956....| —60.9 +12.4 
$1 ,007 48,055 | $18,657 $ 197 $ 229 
eb., 1957....| +35. —16.6 +20 +186 +6.9 HE 
Percentage change from....{ 1956....| —31.7 422.4 +8.0 +1 +4.2 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
$ 897 8,057 | $ 4,785 64 $ 90 
Feb., 1957....| +993.9 —5.1 —32.8 na. +17.0 —7.7 #6 
Percentage change from... . 1956....| +69.2 ona -0.5 +19 
eb., —27.8 na +9. +35. 
Percentage change from... 1956....| +1.6 +41 +5.4 415 i 
126 10,930 | $ 5,379 $ $ 55 
eb., 1957....| +18. +1 +16. +1.8 
Percentage change from 1956....| —10.0 | 40.5 
eb., +20. —9. —27. 6. 
Percentage change from. 1956....| +24.8 —0.7 +4.8 —3.0 
eb., 1957....| +0. —28. +16° 
Percentage change from. 1956....| +18 —14 
eb. 1957....| —86.6 ~i1.5 ~32. +21 +10.1 +4. 
Percentage change from. 1956....| —61.0 +7.7 —22 +3.8 
$ 405 32 338° $12,390 $ 119 $ 236 
{Feb.. 1957....| 4114.3 +216 49.5 —14.4 id 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
eb., 1957....| +292.4 —8.8 —22. n.a. +7. —4. 
Percentage change from. . . 1956....| —33.9 —13.7 +7.0 +9.7 
eb., 1957....| +665.0 £3. na. 
Percentage change from 1956....| +3211 —2.0 -10.3 
eb., 1957....| +282.6 —4.0 —29. n.a. +20. 
Percentage change from. . . {Mar 1956....| —38.0 +8.7 +81 


* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 

Sources: 'U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. * Data for 
January, 1957. Comparisons relate to December, 1956, and January, 1956. ‘4 Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in 
Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post 
office reports. Four-week accounting period ending March 8, 1957. 
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